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SOLEMN TRIFLING. 


‘Tr seems,’ says Johnson in his Life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘to have been in all ages the pride of art 
to show how it could exalt the low and amplify 
the little’ To this ambition we perhaps owe the 
Frogs of Homer, the Gnat and the Bees of Virgil, 
the Butterfly of Spenser, and Coleridge’s lines to a 
young Ass, Although the subject in each of 
these cases is comparatively trifling, the halo of 
genius is thrown around it, and we now regard it 
with more interest and infinitely more considera- 
tion than we otherwise should have done. If for 
no other reason, therefore, the ambition has been 
productive of great and lasting contributions 
to the world’s literature, and mankind would 
doubtless have been richer if art had concerned 
itself more with exalting the low and less with 
amplifying the little. The result in the latter 
case is, indeed, simply ludicrous. 

Isaac D'Israeli has an interesting chapter on 
some forms in which a love of amplifying trifles 
has found vent. From an early period a weakness 
was manifested for composing works in which one 
letter of the alphabet was omitted ; and when the 
rage for this species of misdirected energy had 
somewhat subsided, it became fashionable to com- 
pose verses in the forms of hearts, wings, altars, &c. 
—a practice which, by the way, has been revived 
of late in America. Some grave trifler is said to 
have written one hundred sonnets on his mistress’s 
eyebrows ; while another composed a collection of 
poems on a flea. Quite as absurd, perhaps, were 
those who devoted their hair-splitting energies to 
less secular themes. 

Most of these follies occurred at a period of the 
world’s history when life was not taken so seriously 
as it now is, when elegance in little things was 
considered an essential part of the qualifications 
of a gentleman, and when, as Macaulay said of 
Horace Walpole, ‘ trifles were his serious business,’ 
But we have still with us those whose conforma- 
tion of mind is such that whatever is little seems to 
them great, and whatever is great seems to them 


reading, worry themselves to death almost over 
the authorship of the Letters of Junius, or the 
identity of the Man in the Iron Mask, and so 
altogether miss the true lessons of history, just 
as much as a reviewer misses the aim and spirit 
of a novel when he devotes his whole attention 
to hunting out purely literal errors, and to dis- 
covering whether the heroine’s eyes are spoken of 
as blue in one volume and black in another. The 
one is a trifler just as much as the other, though 
Carlyle’s refusal to read Adam Bede because an 
amazing ignorance of carpentry is displayed in 
the first chapter, may lend a certain authority to 
the reviewer's trifling. In other directions the 
disregard for proportion is equally as great. 

Much has been said of the solemn trifling of 
the antiquary, who has often been held up as the 
personification of misdirected energy. <A glance 
through the old volumes of the Gentleman's 
Magazine will show that much can be said to 
warrant such a conclusion. From them, Monk- 
barns’s paper upon the inscription of Cilia Lelia 
—a contribution which, as we all know, ‘attracted 
considerable notice at the time’—can easily be 
paralleled, if not surpassed ; and in the early issues 
of the Annual Reyister there are some stories 
which justify the boisterous fun in Pickwick when 
Mr Tupman makes ‘that immortal discovery 
which has been the pride and boast of his friends 
and the envy of every antiquarian in this or any 
other country. But, after all, Dryasdust is not 
the greatest offender in the art of magnifying 
trifles. Other learned men have surpassed his 
wildest freaks. If it be really necessary to select 
one particularly glaring example of solemn trifling, 
it might perhaps be difficult to cite a better 
instance than Bentley's ludicrous edition of 
Milton. 

Parliamentary annals contain many instances of 
grave trifling, When Steele was returned for 
Boroughbridge, he wittily described the House of 
Commons as consisting very much of silent people 
oppressed by the choice of a great deal to say, and 
of eloquent people ignorant that what they said 
was nothing to the purpose. It was one of the 


b— Such people, if they are given to sober 
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latter class who, during the debate on the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill, astounded the House by what 
was known at the time as the ‘great egg theory.’ 
Notwithstanding that the honourable member was 
promptly reminded that hares and rabbits do not 
lay eggs, he insisted on beginning with the egg ; 
and begin with the egg he did, laying before the 
House a volume of encyclopedic lore remotely con- 
nected with the matter in hand, Another trifler, 
an Irish member, once confidentially informed 
the House that he had an uncle who regularly took 


six tumblers of whisky-toddy daily. This fact, he | 


said, troubled him greatly ; and as a proof of his 
solicitude for his uncle’s welfare, he read a family 
correspondence delightful in itself, but which 
gained infinitely from the manner in which he 
delivered it. Another Irish member gladdened 
the heart of the Speaker by a description of the 
personal charms of a cousin of his, 


four departments to be set right, and the sale did 
not take place for more than a week. 

‘ Trifles light as air’ are ‘confirmation strong as 
proofs of holy writ’ to others than the jealous, ‘and 
In most cases it is certainly unwise to under- 
estimate the importance of them, since not a little 
of the world’s wisdom is the result of attention in 
days gone by to apparent nothings. Still, it may 
fairly be questioned whether the world has not 
lost quite as much as it has gained by the undue 
prominence which has been given to them. Who 
can tell—to take one striking example—how 


the progress of the human mind has been retarded 
_by the scholastic philosophy, the acutest disciples 
of which for more than one century debated such 
a question as this: ‘When a hog is carried to 
‘market with a rope tied about its neck, which is 
held at the other end by a man, whether is the 
hog carried to market by the rope or the man ”’ 
In our own days, it is to be feared that many, 
like the dog in the fable, grasp the shadow and 


Ludicrous as individual trifling often is, it is) miss the substance ; by a sort of mental obliquity 
nothing as compared with collective trifling. | such people magnify trifles until they assume, in 
Many a haggling Highway Board has talked for days | their eyes, Brobdingnagian proportions, thus com- 


and spent thousands of pounds over a few yards of 
land; and there is a tradition that the Convocation 
of Canterbury once debated for three-quarters of 
an hour whether a semicolon should not be sub- 
stituted for a comma in a document which was 
under consideration—a subtle distinction which, 
in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, would 
not in the least affect the sense. The collective 
wisdom of the House of Lords, too, was once bent 
for some little time to the task of discovering a 
definition of the word ‘archbishop.’ Best of all, 
however, is the following piece of solemn trifling, 
which is actually to be found in one of the 
volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London: ‘Procure an earthen pot or jar that 
will come on upon your head so as to cover it 
completely ; cut two holes in it for the advantage 
of seeing; and then, fastening it about your neck 
with a bandage, take off your clothes and walk 
into the river where the [wild] ducks are. Take 
care to enter above them in the stream, and to 
stalk down in such a manner that only your head, 
thus covered with the pot, be above water, as if 
carried by the current, and they will only take 
the jar for something floating on the water. 
When you are among the thickest of them, take 
one by the legs and pull it under water, then 
seize upon another in the same manner, and so on 
till you have taken the whole covey ; and then 
march out again” 

‘Red-tapeism’ also is responsible for many 
extraordinary instances of rt se trifling. One 
will suffice : it is quite a masterpiece in its way. 
In 1877 a Chancery clerk left with the Paymaster- 
general directions for the sale of a certain amount 
in consols, which sale should have taken place 
three days after the deposit of the notice. In the 
meantime, however, a letter was received, stating 
that the officials wished to see the principal of 
the firm with respect to the sale. On attending 
at the oflice, the clerk was informed that the 
printed order directing the sale did not accurately 
describe the account as it stood in the Pay- 
master-general’s books. Will it be believed that 
the ‘error’ consisted in spelling ‘honourable’ 
without the uw? In consequence of this absurdly 
trifling discrepancy, the order had to pass through 


pletely dwarfing things of far greater importance, 


A DEAD RECKONING 
CHAPTER VII. 


Lert alone, Miss Primby mechanically reverted 
to her embroidery; but it is to be feared that her 
doing so was little better than a pretence. She bit 
her under-lip very hard to help her in controlling 
the nervous emotion which she had much ado not 
to give way to. 

True to her promise, Clara was not more than 
a few minutes away. When she came back she 
looked paler than before, but her eyes were 
extraordinarily bright and luminous. 

‘Is he safe, Clara? Oh, tell me that he is 
safe ! 

‘I hope and trust so; more than that I cannot 
say. The police may arrive at any moment. You 
must try to look brave and unconcerned, aunty, 
dear, You need not speak unless you like, but 
leave everything to me.’ 

‘Very well, dear. I know that I shall be too 
nervous to say a word.—But what are you going 
to tell the police ? 

‘T am going to deceive them.—But oh, aunty, 
aunty, surely in such a cause I shall be for- 
given !’ 

Suddenly Margery’s unkempt head was _ pro- 
truded turough the archway. ‘They’ve come, 
mum, she said in a stage whisper.—‘They ’ve 
stuck three men in front of the house and two 
at the back,’ 

Mrs Brooke nodded, and the head vanished. 

‘Now, aunt,’ said Clara, ‘let us both try to look 
as if nothing was the matter’ So saying she sat 
down to the piano and began to play a waltz ina 
minor key. 

Presently in came Bunce, looking very white 
and scared, carrying a salver with a card on it. 

Mrs Brooke took the card and read aloud: 
‘*Mr J. Drumley, Superintendent of Police.” 
—What can he want here at this hour of the 
evening?’ she said.—‘ You had better show him 
in, Bunee”’ And with that she resumed her 


playing. 
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She ceased playing, however, when the portiére 
was pushed aside and two men came forward, one 
a little in advance of the other. 

As Mrs Brooke rose and confronted them, the | 
first man made a stiff military bow, while the 
second carried a couple of fingers to his fore- 
head. 

‘To what may I attribute the honour of this 
visit ?? asked Clara in her most gracious tones. 

Both the men were evidently disconcerted. 
This pale beautiful apparition with its great 
shining eyes was something they had not expected 
to meet. 

‘You are Mrs Brooke, I suppose, ma’am?’ said 
the first man after an awkward pause. 

Clara smiled assent. 

‘I am Superintendent Drumley of the King’s 
Harold police, and this is one of my sergeants. 
But our business is with Mr Brooke, and not with 
you, ma’am,’ 

‘Quite so. But I hope your errand is not an 
unpleasant one 

‘I am sorry to say it is a very unpleasant 


‘May I ask the nature of it? 
‘If you will excuse me, ma’am, I would rather 


and then hurry back.—Send Simcox to me. Ill 


not enter into particulars—at least not just now, | 
As I said before, our business is with Mr Brooke, 
May I ask whether he is at home ?’ | 

‘He is not at home,’ answered Clara. ‘It is a 
pity you did not arrive a little earlier” She con- 
sulted her watch. ‘My husband left home about 
five-and-twenty minutes ago, His intention was | 
to walk across the fields to Woodberry Station | 
and catch the wp-train to London.’ 

The two men stared at each other for a moment 
or two and then began to talk in eager whispers. 
Clara, who was close by the piano, turned over a 
leaf of music and struck a chord or two in an 
absent-minded way. 

In rushed Margery, panting once more, and to 
all appearance breathless. She made-believe not 
to see the two constables. ‘O mum, she cried, 
‘what do you think? He let me carry his bag 
all the way through the park, and at the gate he 
gave me a bright new sixpence. I wanted to | 
carry it to the station ; but he wouldn’t let me. I | 
wish he had—he’d got more’n a mile to walk. 
But a new silver sixpence! O crumbs!’ Margery 
ended with one of her most eldritch and uncanny | 
laughs. The sergeant of police, who was rather | 
a nervous man, jumped in his shoes; he had 
never heard anything like it before. 

For a moment Mrs Brooke stared at the girl 
in blank astonishment ; then a look flashed from 
Margery’s eyes into hers and she understood, 

‘Of whom are you speaking, girl?’ asked 
Drumley sternly. 

‘O lor! I didn’t see you, sir.—Why, who should 
I be speaking of but Muster Geril?’ 

‘She refers to my husband, Mr Gerald Brooke,’ 
remarked Clara. 

The two men retired down the room a little 
way and talked together in low tones. ‘I ain’t so | 
sure that this is anything more than a clever 
dodge,’ said Drumley, ‘and that the gent we want 
isn’t still somewhere about. However, you had_ 
better take Tomlinson with yow and drive as | 
hard as you can to Woodberry Station. The 
London train will be gone before you get there ; 
but you can set the telegraph to work and make | 


whatever inquiries you may think necessary. 
You’ve got the description?’/—The sergeant 
nodded.—‘ Of course you’ve got to bear in mind 
that he may be disguised. Do the best you can, 


have the house thoroughly searched while you 
are away.’ 

The man saluted and went; and presently 
Simcox appeared in his stead. 

Drumley drew a little nearer Mrs Brooke. 
‘Without wishing in the least, ma’am, to doubt 
what you have told me about Mr Brooke's 
departure,’ he said, ‘I consider it my duty to 
search the premises,’ 

The piece of music Clara was holding fell to 
the ground, ‘To search the premises!’ she ex- 
claimed as she stooped to pick it up. She delibe- 
rately replaced the music on the piano before she 
spoke again. Then turning to Drumley with her 
most dignified air, she said: ‘You forget, sir, 
that you have not yet enlightened me as to the 
nature of your business at Beechley Towers.’ 

‘It is my painful duty to inform you, ma’am, 
that the Baron von Rosenberg was murdered this 
afternoon in his own grounds at Beaulieu,’ 

‘Murdered! The Baron von Rosenberg!’ 
exclaimed both the ladies in a breath. 

‘O aunty, that was a capital bit of make- 
believe on your part!’ thought Clara to herself. 
Then, after a pause, to Drumley : ‘We are exces- 
sively shocked, sir, at your tidings. The Baron 
was a visitor at the Towers, and was highl 
esteemed both by my husband and myself. Still, 
you must excuse me for saying that I fail to see 
in what way this dreadful tragedy connects itself 
with Mr Brooke.’ 

‘It’s a very disagreeable thing for me to have to 
break it to you, ma’am ; but the fact is that Mr 
Brooke is suspected of having shot the Baron, 
The evidence against him is very strong, and— 
and, in fact, I hold a warrant for his arrest.’ 

‘A warrant—for—the arrest of—my husband ! 
You must be dreaming—or—or’—— 

‘Not at all, ma'am. As I said before, the 
evidence against Mr Brooke—circumstantial, of 
course—is very strong. If you would like to see 
the document’—— 

‘I will take your word for it.—My husband the 
murderer of the Baron von Rosenberg! Impos- 
sible! There is some incomprehensible mistake 
somewhere.’ 

‘I hope so, with all my heart, answered the 
superintendent drily. ‘Still, I have my duty to 
perform,’ 

‘Of course, I don’t blame you for one moment ; 
I only say there is a grievous mistake somewhere. 
You wish to go over the house—I think that is 
what I understood you to imply ?’ 

‘By your leave, ma’am.’ 

Without another word Mrs Brooke rang the 
bell; then, crossing the room, with her own 
hands she drew aside the portiére that shrouded 
the archway and fastened it back by means of a 
silver chain. The hall beyond was now lighted 
up by three or four lamps which shed a chastened 
radiance over the scene. More lamps lighted up 
the gallery. The portraits of the dead and gone 
Croftons, male and female, seemed to have retired 
further into the solitude of their frames, as 
though the lamplight were distasteful to them. 
The leaves of the tropical plants massed here and 
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the helmets and cuirasses of the men-at-arms who 
kept watch and ward at the foot of the staircase 
gleamed like burnished silver. 

‘Bunce,’ said Mrs Brooke, when that functionary 
responded to the summons, ‘you will be good 
enough to take a light and show these gentle- 
men over the whole of the house. You will 
allow them to enter every room without exception 
that they may wish to examine. Nothing must 
be kept back from them.’ She made a little bow 
to Mr Drumley, as dismissing him and his com- 
panion, and then composedly re-entered the 
room. 

‘Hang me, if I ain’t half inclined to think she’s 
humbugging me, after all!’ said Mr Drumley to 
himself as he followed the majordomo, 

Oh, the slow exquisite torture of the half-hour 
that followed, which seemed, indeed, to lengthen 
itself out to several hours. To this day, Clara 
never thinks of it without a shudder. From 
where she was seated she could see straight across 
the hall to the staircase beyond; no one could 
go up or come down without her cognisance. 


much nerve,’ said Miss Primby in a whisper. 


ered back, ‘or I shall break down.’ Then to 
nerself: ‘Will this torture never come to an 
end !’ 

It did come to an end by-and-by. Mr Drumley 
and his man, preceded by Bunce, came slowly 
down the staircase. They were met in the hall 
by two other men who had searched the ground- 
floor and cellars. It was evident that in both 
cases their perquisition had been unsuccessful. 

A minute or two later in marched the sergeant. 
His journey to the station had been equally fruit- 
less of results, except in so far as setting the 
telesraph to work was concerned. 

Mrs Brooke went forward to the group where 
they stood in the centre of the hall. ‘Well? 
she said interrogatively and with a faint smile. 
‘Have you succeeded in finding Mr Brooke?’ 

‘No, ma’am ; I am bound to say that we have 
not.’ 

‘I hope you have not forgotten what I told 
you when you first asked for him,’ was the 
quiet reply. ‘But can I not offer you a little 
refreshment after your arduous duties ? 

Mr Drumley laughed the laugh of discomfiture. 
‘I think not, Mrs Brooke—much obliged to you, 
all the same.—Come, lads; it’s no use wasting 
our time here any longer.—Mrs Brooke, mavam, 
I had a very disagreeable duty to perform; I 
trust you will bear me out in saying that I have 
tried to carry it out with as little annoyance to 
you as possible.’ 

‘You have been most considerate, Mr Drumley, 
and my thanks are due to you.’ 

A minute later the men were gone. Then Mrs 
Brooke rang the bell and ordered all the lamps 
in the hall except one to be extinguished : that 
one but served, as it were, to make the darkness 
visible. No sooner was this done and the servant 
gone, than Margery once more put in an appear- 
ance. 

‘They ’re gone, mum, every man-jack of ’em ; 
and ain’t Muster Drummle in a rare wax ’cos he 
couldn’t find Muster Geril !’ 


there shone glossy green; in that softened sheen ' one of the men in armour at the foot of the stair- 


case stepped down from his pedestal and came 
slowly forward. Margery fell back with a cry of 
terror, for not even she had been in the secret. 

But Clara, rushing to her husband, pushed up 
his visor and clasped him in her arms. ‘Saved! 
saved !’ she criel in a voice choked with the 
emotion she could no longer restrain. 

‘For a little while, my darling, perchance only 
for a little while,’ was the mournful response. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We are at Linden Villa, a pretty little detached 
house, standing in its own grounds, in one of the 
north-western suburbs of London, and the time is 
the morning of the day after the murder of the 
Baron von Rosenberg. Two people are seated at 
breakfast—George Crofton and his wife Stephanie. 
For, Mr Crofton’s protestations and objurgations 
notwithstanding at the interview between him- 
self and Clara Brooke, he had thought fit within 
a month after that date to make an offer of 
his hand and heart to Mademoiselle Stephanie 


‘Clara, dear, I had no idea you had half so’ Lagrange, an offer which had been duly accepted. 


And, in truth, the ex-queen of the Haute Ecole 


‘Don’t speak to me, aunty, please,’ she whis- | was a far more suitable wife for a man like George 


Crofton than Clara Brooke could possibly have 
been. 

Mr Crofton presented a somewhat seedy appear- 
ance this morning ; there was a worn look about 
his eyes, and his hand was scarcely as steady as it 
might have been. His breakfast consisted of a 
tumbler of brandy-and-soda and a rusk: it was 
his usual matutinal repast. Mas Crofton, who was 
one of those persons who are always blessed with 
a hearty appetite, having disposed of her cutlet 
and her egg, was now leaning back in an easy- 
chair, feeding a green and gold parrakeet with 
tiny lumps of sugar, and sipping at her chocolate 
between times. She was attired in a loose morn- 
ing wrapper of quilted = blue satin, with a 
quantity of soft lace round her throat, and looked 
exceedingly handsome. 

‘Steph, [ think I have told you before,’ said 
Mr Crofton in a grumbling tone, ‘that I don’t 
care to have any of your old circus acquaintances 
calling upon you here, I thought you had broken 
off the connection for good when you became my 
wife.’ 

‘Que voulez-vous, cher enfant?’ answered Steph 
without the least trace of temper. ‘You intro- 
duce me to no society ; you scarcely ever take me 
anywhere ; four or five times a week you don’t 
get home till past midnight—this morning it was 
three o’clock when you crept up-stairs as quietly 
asa burglar. What would you have ? 

George Crofton moved uneasily in his chair, 
but did not reply. ‘Besides,’ resumed his wife, 
‘it was only dear old Euphrosyne Smith who 
came to see me. She looks eighteen when she is 
on the corde, but she’s thirty-four if she’s a day. 
I’ve known her for five years, and many a little 
kindness she has done me. And then, although, 
of course, I shall never want to go back to the 
old life, I must say that I like to hear about it 
now and again and to know how everybody is 
getting on. Can you wonder at it, now that you 
leave me so much alone ? 

‘For all that, Steph, I wish you would break 
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Scarcely had the girl finished speaking, when 


off the connection.’ Then, after a pause: ‘I i 
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know that of late I have seemed to neglect you 
a little; but if I have done so, it has been as 
much for your sake as my own,’ 

‘Ah, yes, I know: cards, cards, always cards,’ 

‘What would you have ?—as a certain person 
sometimes says. I know a little about cards; I 
know nothing about anything else that will bring 
crist to the mill, I bought my experience in the 
dearest of all schools, and if I try to profit by it, 
who shall blame me ?” 

‘Which means, that you are teaching others to 
buy their experience in the same way, 

‘Why not?’ he answered with a laugh. ‘It is 
a law of the universe that one set of creatures 
shall prey on another. J was very nice picking 
for the kites once on a time; now I am a kite 
myself. The law of metempsychosis in such cases 
is a very curious one.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean when you make 
use of such outlandish words,’ said Stephanie with 
a pout. 

‘So much the better; learned women are an 
abomination,’ 

At this juncture a servant brought in the morn- 
ing papers. Crofton seized one of them, a sport- 
ing journal, and pushed the other across the 
table. He was deep in the mysteries of the latest 
odds, when a low cry from his wife caused him 
to glance sharply at her. ‘What’s up now, 
Steph?’ he asked. ‘It would be a libel to say 
you had touched the rouge-pot this morning, 
because there isn’t a bit of colour in your 
cheeks.’ 

‘What is the name of that place in the country 
where your uncle used to live /’ she asked. 

‘Beechley Towers.’ 

‘And the name of that cousin to whom your 
uncle left his property ?” 

‘Gerald Brooke—confound him !—But why do 
you ask ? 

For sole reply she handed him the newspaper, 
marking a certain passage with her finger as she 
did so, If Mrs Crofton was startled by some- 
thing which caught her eye in the paper, her 
feelings were as nothing in comparison with those 
of her husband as his keen glance took in the 
purport of the paragraph in question. It was, 
in fact, little more than a paragraph in the 
form of a brief telegram, forwarded at a late hour 
by a country correspondent. 

What the public were told in the telegram was 
that the Baron von Rosenberg had been found in 
his own grounds, shot through the heart, about 
seven o'clock in the evening ; that strong circum- 
stantial evidence pointed to the supposition that 
Mr Gerald Brooke, a near neighbour of the Baron, 
was the murderer; that he had disappeared imme- 
diately after the perpetration of the crime, and 
that, although he was still at large, the police had 
little doubt they would succeed in arresting him 
in the course of the next few hours. 


For a little while, speech seemed powerless to | 
express a tithe of what George Crofton felt when | 


the words of the telegram had burned themselves 
into his brain, What a sea of conflicting emotions 
surged round his heart as his mind drank in the 
full purport of the message and all the possi- 
bilities therein implied! What a vista of the 
future it opened out! 

‘A little rouge, mon cher, would improve your 
complexion,’ said his wife at length, who had been 


watching him curiously out of her half-veiled eyes. 
‘If one were to judge by your looks, you might 
have committed the crime yourself,’ 

Her words served to rouse him. ‘Stephanie, 
the day of my revenge is dawning at last!’ He 
ground out the words between his set teeth. ‘This 
Gerald Brooke—this well-beloved cousin of mine 
—is the man who came between my uncle and me 
and defrauded me out of my inheritance.’ 

‘And the man who robbed you of the woman 
you loved, whom you hoped one day to make your 
wife.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ he gasped. 
said a syllable to you about it’ 

‘It matters not how I know it, so long as I do 
know it,’ she answered, looking him steadily in the 
face as she did so, and beginning to tap her teeth 
with her long pointed nails. 

‘Well, whoever told you, told you no more than 
the truth. I did love Clara Danby, and I hoped 
to make her my wife. But all that was past and 
gone long before I met you,’ 

She did not reply, but only went on tapping 
her teeth the more, 

‘Putting aside my own feelings towards Brooke,’ 
went on Crofton presently, ‘who has done me all 
the harm that one man could possibly do to 
another, don’t you see that if he should be 
arrested and found guilty of this crime, what a 
vast difference it would make in your fortunes 
and mine ?? 

Expliquez-vous, s'il vous 

‘Should Gerald Brooke die without issue, by 
the terms of my uncle’s will Beechley Towers and 
all the estates pertaining to it, including a rent- 
roll of close on six thousand a year, come abso- 
lutely to me—to me—comprenez-vous? Ah, 
what a sweet revenge mine will be !’ 

‘Yes ; I should think it would be rather nice to 
live at a grand place like Beechley Towers and 
have an income of six thousand a year,’ answered 
Mrs Crofton quietly. ‘So, if this cousin of yours 
is really guilty, let us hope for our own sakes that 
he will be duly caught and hanged.’ 

Crofton turned to the table, and having poured 
out nearly half a tumbler of brandy, he drank it 
off at a draught. Excitement had so far unnerved 


‘T never 


him that the glass rattled against his teeth as he 


drank. 

‘But what could possibly induce a man in Mr 
Brooke’s position to commit such a crime ¢’ asked 
Stephanie presently. 

‘That’s more than we know at present; we 
must wait for further particulars.—By the way, I 


, wonder who and what the murdered man was? 


The Baron von Rosenberg they call him. I never 
heard the name before.’ 

‘I knew the Baron von Rosenberg some years 
ago—in Paris, answered Stephanie with just a 
trace of heightened colour in her cheeks. ‘He 
was a man between forty and fifty years old, 
and said to be very rich.—I never liked him. 
Indeed, I may say that I had every reason to 
hate him. And now he’s dead! Crest bien— 
cest trés bien.’ 

Her husband was only half heeding — her. 
‘Stephanie,’ he said, ‘I never hated any one as 
I hate that man. Should the evidence at the 
inquest, which will no doubt be held in the course 
of to-day, go to prove, or go far to prove, that 


‘ Brooke is the assassin, and should the police not 
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succeed in arresting him in the course of the next 
forty-eight hours, do you know what I have 
made up my mind to do?’ 

‘How is it possible that I should know ?’ 

‘I have made up my mind not to trust to what 
the regular police may or may not be able to do 
in this matter, but to employ a private detective 
on my own account. I happen to be acquainted 
with a man who is nothing less than a sleuth- 
hound in such a case as this. He has succeeded 
more than once when Scotland Yard has failed 
ignominiously. His services I shall secure; and 
if it cost me the last sovereign I have in the 
world, I will do all that man can do to bring 
Gerald Brooke to the bar of justice.’ 

He spoke with a concentrated malignity of 
purpose such as he had never exhibited in his 
wife’s presence before. There was an eager, cruel 
gleam in his eyes, like that of some carnivorous 
animal which scents its prey from afar. He set 
his teeth hard when he had done speaking, so that 
the gash in his lip showed with startling distinct- 
ness, and lent to his features an unmistakably 
wolfish expression, 

Stephanie looked at him and wondered. She 
had flattered herself, as many wives do, that she 
had read and thoroughly understood her hus- 
band; but in this man there were evidently 
smouldering voleanie forces which might burst 
into activity at any moment, chained tempests of 
rage and ferocity which might not always be kept 
in check, the existence of which she had never 
suspected before. From that day forward, 
although her husband knew it not, she regarded 
him with somewhat different eyes. 

He rose abruptly and rang the bell. ‘Let a 
hansom be fetched at once,’ he said to the ser- 
vant. 

‘For what purpose do you require a hansom ? 
asked his wife. 

‘To drive me to the terminus. I shall go down 
to King’s Harold by the first train. I want to 
hear for myself the evidence at the inquest on the 
Baron von Rosenberg.’ 


SARDINIA AND THE SARDES. 
BY CHARLES EDWARDES. 


SaRDINIA is by no means popular touring- 
ground, although it is situated near France, Italy, 
and Spain, and is in constant communication 
with many Levantine seaports. It is not easy to 
say why it is thus neglected. The proverb about 
the dog and its bad name has here perhaps some 
parallel application. In Julius Ciesar’s time, Sar- 
dinia was reviled and doubly reviled by Cicero 
and many another Roman, who did but follow the 
fashion in this respect, and had never set foot in 
the island. And in our day it is equally the 
fashion to condemn it for its fevers, the tameness 
of its scenery, and its barbaric condition, upon 
grounds no less unfair. 

Now, a hundred years ago, it is probable that 
Sardinia could really have matched any country 
in Europe for its barbarism. The feudal system 
was then still in force in the island, nor was 
it totally abolished by government until 1856. 
A rich baron walking in his fields and feeling 
tired would think nothing of calling to one of 
his labourers and bidding him make himself into 


a bench by going on all-fours for his lordship to 
sit upon. Brigands defied the authorities, and 
lived, married, and died at their ease in a state 
of outlawry, leaving their male children to follow 
in their steps. Their mode of life was esteemed 
so much more honourable than the slow tedium 
of honest agricultural life, that the average Sarde 
maiden preferred to have a bandit for a husband, 
The Sardes were then full to the throat of the 
most grotesque and even horrible superstitions, 
In times of trouble they sacrificed hens in seques- 
| tered laces to propitiate the saints ; precisely 
after the manner of their Pagan forefathers when 
these on the like occasions appealed to their 
heathen gods. Much more ‘detestable habits had 
then only in comparatively recent times been 
abandoned and interdicted. It is notorious that 
it was customary in Sardinia for sons to put their 
parents to death when they were old ; for it was 
esteemed an absurd thing that a man in his dotage 
should drag on existence at a time of life when 
he is readily seduced into roguery and misconduct. 
Such was their very singular view of the matter! 
And, incredible as it may seem, even in the last 
century there were Sarde sons who upon this 
pretext deprived their sires of life wal did it 
with impunity. 

But a century has made an immense difference 
in Sardinia. Those strong factors in the enlight- 
enment of a people, good roads, now traverse the 
island in all directions. They even ascend about 
four thousand feet high into the mountains of 
Barbagia, winding circuitously round the long 
thighs of the greater peaks, viewed from which 
they have the appearance of so many broad white 
ribbons, linking plateau to plateau. Bold indeed 
are the brigands who exist in the face of good 
roads, or close is the intimacy between them and 
the local police. But in Sardinia there is no such 
intimacy. The ‘gendarmerie’ are fine fellows, 
One meets them everywhere about the island: 
between village and village, on the plains, and 
riding gaily through the umbrageous cork-woods 
of the interior, miles away from human habita- 
tions. For obvious reasons, they always go in 
couples; and their martial bearing pleases the 
eye as much as the consciousness of their presence 
is a solace to the mind. 

In fact, it is in Sardinia as it is in Corsica: 
what goes by the name of brigandage is as a rule 
rather the result of the vendetta. But even the 
vendetta spirit is here far less vigorous than it 
| was fifty years ago, when, in the Barbagia district, 
‘the annual mortality from this cause alone was 
/one in two hundred and seventy-nine ; and the 
/man who died in his bed disgraced himself and 
| his relations. 

Yet it must be confessed that to the eye the 
Sarde mountaineers are ideal banditti. Their 
long greasy black hair, their hard faces, corru- 
gated with wrinkles, their guns and long knives, 
quite apart from their attire of sheepskins, 
worn with the wool outside (the mastruca), the 
Phrygian cap, and their sly expression—all sug- 
gest an unorthodox form of livelihood. But 
the poor fellows live laboriously enough, in 


| spite of the braggish air of their guns, which, 


by-the-bye, are sometimes very singular weapons, 
inlaid with silver and ivory, and of great anti- 
quity. Maybe they have been at work for twelve 


hours of the day felling timber on the steeper 
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slopes and burning it to charcoal. The gun is 
for a wild boar or a deer, if they chance to meet 
either or both on their way home. If they come 
across a stranger like the writer among their 
solitudes, they are glad to drink from his gourd, 
giving him at the time a gruff ‘Salutc, and after- 
wards a hearty ‘Bon viaggio!’ Naturally, they 
are curious about his personality. But no sooner 
do they understand that he is from the continent 
or ‘terra firma’—as they call Italy and the whole 
world outside their island—than they assume that 
he is an ‘engineer ;’ that is, a mining engineer, in 
search of mineral. They cannot be coaxed to 
imagine that any other kind of mortal would 
come among them, The writer believes he was 
regarded as a harmless kind of madman by all 
the more intelligent natives of the two or three 
villages in the neighbourhood of Sardinia’s highest 
peak, when it transpired that he was not an 
engineer, and that he intended to climb the 
mountain for esthetic purposes solely. 

The character of the Sardes has ever been a 
puzzle to other Europeans. After but a few 
weeks’ acquaintance, we are mystified by them. 
They have drawn their disposition from so 
many different sources, that there is no saying 
what characteristic predominates in them, The 
guide who was our companion for several days 
in Barbagia—a reputable man of high  stand- 
ing, and a graybeard, was alternately obsequious, 
haughty, insolent, very sensitive, most careful of 
our interests, eager to plunder us: now cordial, 
now vindictive, and now insincere. Like most of 
his fellow-countrymen, he was a great wine-bibber. 
In the course of our travels he fell ill, and we did 
all we could for him, But he was not at all grate- 
ful; and when our journeying was at an end, he 
requited us by demanding twice the sum of 
money we had beforehand agreed to pay him for 
his services, and by showering maledictions and 
menaces upon us until we left him to himself. 

We do not think this man was an uncommon 
type of Sarde. In Roman times, when thousands 
of the islanders were sent yearly to Rome in 
chains, the saying, ‘Sardes to sell!’ was current 
as much because of the intractable and diflicult 
nature of the people—which made them an un- 
marketable commodity—as because of the abund- 
ance of such captives offered for sale. The few 
English who are settled in Sardinia as mining 
engineers dislike their workmen. The Italians 
who cross the water, also to work in the mines, 
detest their comrades. ‘Tutti traditori!’ said one 
of the latter to us, in talking about them. ‘They 
are a treacherous lot!’ and he wished himself 
again in Calabria, which, one would suppose, does 
not rear the most trustworthy people in the 
world, 

One may form some idea of national character 
from the way in which individuals of the nation 
treat their animal, assuming, of course, that 
such treatment is not solely regulated by religious 
injunctions. Well, strange to say, the Sardes 
seem to have little or none of that tenderness, 
and even affection, for their horses which one 
might expect from the Moorish blood in their 
veins. Much is implied ina name. An English- 
man would as soon think of leaving his child 
unchristened as his horse. In Sardinia, however, 
the term ‘horse’ or ‘mare’ is the distinctive name 
given to these good beasts. 


If religious festivals make a people religious, 
the Sardes are among the most religious of nations. 
Seldom did we enter a town or village without 
finding the place either in the midst of a festa, 
anticipating a coming festa, or discussing the festa 
just ended. Scattered over the island are a multi- 
tude of small chapels, dedicated to obscure saints, 
and to which the villagers for miles round flock 
with provisions and bedding once or twice a year. 
They camp out in the open or sleep in adjacent 
caves: a priest says mass in their midst; and 
they all eat and drink as if they had never 
before had a good meal, or as if the rest of their 
lives was to be one long fast. A disagreeable 
litter of ox bones, ribs of sheep, orange-peel, bean- 
skins, and stones of olives, strown amid the grass 
near the hermitage, or on the level earth at the 
very church door, bears constant witness to the 
traveller of this sort of religious junketing up and 
down the land, The following statistics of food 
consumed at a traditional gathering, merely to 
celebrate the ordination of a priest in the district 
of Mamojada, shadows forth the magnitude of 
the Sarde festas in general. Two thousand five 
hundred people were present, and between them 
they ate twenty-two cows; twenty-six calves ; 
twenty-eight deer and wild-boars ; seven hundred 
and forty sheep; three hundred lambs, kidlings, 
and sucking-pigs ; six hundred fowls ; sixty-five 
measures—of what size indeterminate—of sugar ; 
fifty pounds of pepper and spices ; two hundred 
and eighty measures of corn ; a hundredweight of 
rice; a hundredweight of dates; fifty sugared 
cakes; three thousand eggs; twenty-five large 
barrels of wine ; three thousand fish ; and a vast 
quantity of confectionery. 

Until one gets well into the mountains, the 
scenery of Sardinia is somewhat disappointing. 
Its broad western flats, green enough in spring, 
but a parched dun colour under the summer skies, 
are far from thrilling. They are good for the 
railway, which runs down the length of the island ; 
and for that reason, the traveller sees too much of 
them. They serve admirably for the breeding- 
ground of countless head of cattle, and the famous 
Sarde horses, which have much of the Arab in 
them. If malaria be rampant anywhere, it will 
be here ; for the occasional stagni which break the 
monotony of the level meads or cornfields near 
the coast are notorious plague-spots. They have 
also one other characteristic: they are studded 
with the objects which have given Sardinia its 
individuality with antiquaries for all time. 
Whether we are in the olive or oak woods 
which vary the grassy flats, or groaning up to 
a new watershed between one flat and another, 
we repeatedly pass a building like a martello 
tower, or a windmill shorn of its top. The build- 
ings are all dilapidated, and their lichened stones 
are overgrown with ivy and a thicket of scrub. 
For the most part they stand remote from villages 
or inhabited houses. Often they cap rocky knolls, 
or rise like a lighthouse on the edge of a blull. 
Or they are set simply in the plain, with modern 
cinctures of meadow-land or grain-fields. These 
are the renowned nurayhe, or round towers, of 
Sardinia, about which volumes have been written. 
Their number is said to exceed three thousand, 
Their authors and their original purpose are 
alike conjectural. Some say they were built 
by the first natives of the svil as dwelling- 
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places, or towers of refuge. Others trace them to 
the Carthaginians, and regard them as altars upon 
which living children were sacrificed to Moloch 
and other gods of the Phwnicians. The peasants 
of our day shrug their shoulders if they are inter- 
rogated about them. ‘How should we know what 
they are?’ they ask. ‘They were built before 
the Deluge by another kind of men.’ Among the 
various other uses ascribed to the nuraghe there is 
space to mention only the following: they are 
tombs of the heroes of Sardinia or of the first 
inhabitants, temples, granaries, shrines, treasure- 
houses, &e. But whatever they were—and of the 
various theories about them, that which ascribes 
them to the earliest inhabitants for towers of 
refuge is intrinsically the most satisfactory—they 
give a unique interest to this island. 

We have already mentioned the Barbagia pro- 
vince of Sardinia. Here the mountains rise 
concentrically to Gennargentu (6266 feet), the 
highest peak in the land, confessedly rather tame 
in its broad swelling hump shape. But the 
dvlomitic rocks (facchi, as they are called) of 
Perdaliana, near Gennargentu, are extremely 
picturesque. These isolated crags are wooded to 
their crests, and the haunt of the mouftlon and 
the eagle, which are well protected by their preci- 
pices. Elsewhere in Sardinia are other tacchi, 
culminating in similar castellated piles, and as 
difficult of access) But more engaging even than 
the tacchi are the glorious woods of oaks and cork 
trees which still clothe much of the mountain 
slopes. There has been a terrible amount of 
denudation by fires, reckless felling, and mutila- 


tion. The island is not now the magnificent 


timber-yard it was in the days of Bonaparte, who’ 


at one time was as eager to secure it for the sake 
of its ship-material as was Nelson for the sake of 
its harbours. Nevertheless, the relics of its forests 
are still very charming. 

Among the mountain villages the traveller is a 
distinct curiosity, and he must look to be treated 
as such, Little of sweet tranquillity will he be 
allowed to enjoy in the evening after a hard 
day’s work. While the tedious hours drag on 
and seem to bring him no nearer to the supper 
he sighs for, he must hold continuous levee ; 
meet the formal smiles and salutations of the 
village notables, as one by one they come to pay 
their respects to him, with smiles and salutations 
in kind; be ready to answer offhand questions 
the most inquisitorial ; and disposed to make 
light of the grime, the tobacco-smoke, and the 
free expectoration about the boards of the room 
in which he is to pass the night. From the most 
civil motives, the worthy folks will try to intoxi- 
cate him ere bedtime, and he will be lucky if he 
defeat their intentions. As a rule, indeed, the 
Sarde wine is excellent; but in the mountains 
it is not so. 

As a health-resort, indeed, Sardinia cannot, upon 
the whole, be praised during the summer months. 
As years go by, doubtless it will become less 
malarious ; but vast areas of marsh will have 
to be drained and forests of eucalypti planted 
ere it can be pronounced safe. Not here, as in 
the United States, does one see unpleasant adver- 
tisements of coffins and ague-cures upon the tree 
trunks, to warn the wayfarer of his fate; but 
there is a something in the air, especially at sun- 


arouses his suspicions. This sensation in certain 
places eventuates in a headache, which of course 
may develop into worse things. The Romans 
with their wonted acuteness, knew how to utilise 
the bad air of Sardinia, The island was their 
haven for troublesome criminals and_ prisoners, 
Tacitus mentions a body of four thousand super- 
fluous Jews and Egyptians who were settled here 
and he observes that it would be thought no 
great matter if they perished in the ungenial 
clime. 

It is almost impossible to assign specific reasons- 
for the malaria in districts so diverse. If in the 
plains it may be due to the miasma from 
the soil, such an explanation will not do for 
mountainous regions, where the hardest kind of 
rock is a substitute for soil, A workman in an 
antimony mine said to us that he thought the 
water was to blame more than the air. The 
miners drink recklessly from stagnant pools or dis- 
coloured brooks, All over Sardinia, the villagers 
are equally careless, And as the peculiar contor- 
mation of the country forces its rivers to drain 
through a variety of soils, and the sewage of the 
various villages at different elevations flows freely 
into the streams, it must be admitted that the 
water cannot be very wholesome. The wiser 
Sardes therefore drink wine at all times, guard 
against chills by wearing sheepskins, and eat 
neither fruit, fish, flesh, nor fowl from malarious 
parts of the land, 

This, then, is a precaution to be taken by 
the traveller in Sardinia; and, with ordinary 
—— in other respects, it will suffice to carry 
1im unharmed through the island. The many 
curious and pleasant memories with which a 
country still vacillating between barbarism and 
civilisation will assuredly afford him, will then 
be unadulterated. 


A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS. 
CHAPTER II,—CONCLUSION. 


THE inquest was duly held. Captain Frere 
examined the witnesses—the shepherds who had 
found the dead bodies lying near the extinguished 
fire, and Dr Sewell, who certified that the men 
had died from wounds caused by a pistol bullet ; 
and everybody looked upon the affair as over. It 
was a regrettable accident, a thing for which 
somebody ought to be hanged, if one only knew 
who that somebody was; but it was over, and 
the excitement it had caused died away. Within 
even twenty-four hours of the discovery of the 
dead men, most people had found something else 
to talk about. 

To many people, Captain Frere’s engagement 
offered a more inviting topic—to Miss Jenny 
Birch, for example. Whether gentleness of tem- 
perament be the cause or not, most women, dearly 
as they love sensation, would rather hear of a 
single marriage than of half-a-dozen deaths ; 
and though Miss Birch felt annoyed, and in a 
sense ill-used, that Madge Renton, who was five 
years her junior, and was, besides—she considered 
—absolutely plain, was to be married, she could 


rise and sundown, which no less effectually 


not keep the objectionable = from her mind 
and tongue. She questioned her father minutely 
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about the manner in which ‘the doctor’ had 
announced and ‘the captain’ received the news ; 
and made him repeat the story so often that at 
last he exclaimed irritably that he wished he had 
never said a word about it. There was no ques- 
tion of keeping the engagement a secret now ; 
Miss Jenny made that quite impossible by telling 
every one who entered the inn to talk about the 
murder, The effect of this on minds which were 
fundamentally sanguinary was to confuse therein 
the clear and lucid—howbeit imaginary—picture 
of the murder they had held, by superimposing 
the love-story upon it; a process which resulted 
in one of those incongruous unions of people 
and events which mark our dreams, and find a 
physical exemplification at times in those serap- 
work screens, the result of domestic genius, where 
Her Majesty in full court costume is represented 
against a background of kitchen dresser, rich in 
willow-pattern plates. 

‘If you go mixing up the marriage and the 
murder in that fashion, lass,’ said old Birch to his 
daughter, ‘people’ll go away thinking that the 
captain murdered the policemen in order to marry 
Miss Renton.’ 

‘Well, father, you are a donkey!’ exclaimed 
Miss Jenny with great candour. ‘Who on earth 
would think that ! 

‘Why, any one would, from the way you’re 
chattering. Is there a single person who has been 
in the house to-day whom you have not told ?? 

Miss Jenny laughed. ‘O yes; there is—you 
didn’t expect that, now! I haven't told the sick 
lady up-stairs.’ 

‘It’s because you haven’t had a chance, then.’ 
‘Well, maybe, The doctor said I wasn’t to 
o up, for fear of exciting her, and gave old 
Margaret orders to look after her. Perhaps he 
thought like would draw to like,’ said Miss Birch 
with some irritation ; for she resented being ex- 
cluded from the stranger’s room, and tried to 
soothe herself by pretending that Dr Sewell 
wished to spare her the indignity of waiting on 
one who was very probably a fitter companion 
for old Margaret—the maid-of-all-work of the 
establishment and an ex-convict. 

Miss Jenny did not mind escaping the task of 
waiting on the invalid; but she felt wronged at 
not having the opportunity of retailing her news. 
It almost spoiled her sleep that night, to feel 
that she had thus failed in her duty. 

With the morning, however, opportunity came. 
Miss Birch was lounging at her favourite post at 
the front door, when the strange lady came down- 
stairs, dressed for walking. She walked slowly, 
with one hand pressed to her side, as if she feared 
that any exertion would cause her pain ; and the 
lines round her mouth and between her eyebrows 
told of suffering already endured and the expecta- 
tion of more. She had once had a delicate pretti- 
ness of flaxen hair and blue eyes, the sort of 
beauty which seldom outlasts youth, and which 
in her, disease, and probably enough hardships of 
another kind, had destroyed sooner than usual. 
Her clothes were poor and worn, and she seemed 
conscious of their meanness ; yet she had that air 
of refinement which no woman ever wholly loses 
who has once possessed it, and which made even 
Jenny Birch, who preferred to judge people and 
things by their surface aspect, treat her with 
respect. 


‘Are you going out, maam? she asked in sur- 
prise, seeing the stranger’s feeble steps. 

‘IT am going away,’ was the answer. ‘Will you 
ask the groom to get me a carriage to take me to 
the next station ?” 

‘A carriage !’ thought Miss Jenny. ‘You don’t 
look one that can afford that; 1’d have said from 
your appearance that the stage-fare was as much 
as you could manage.’ Not being, however, desti- 
tute of good-feeling of a pachydermatous kind, she 
said: ‘Hadn’t you better wait till to-morrow ? 
The stagecoach passes then, and you’d be the 
better of another day’s rest. The doctor won’t be 
pleased at your running away like this.’ 

The invalid shook her head. ‘I want to get 
back to Melbourne as soon as I can,’ she said; 
‘so I am going to evade the doctor, for fear he 
should forbid me.—Will you, however, give him 
my most grateful thanks for his kindness, and 
ask him to accept this?’ She handed the girl a 
— envelope, and proceeded to ask for her 

ill. 

‘It’s father who manages that part of the 
business, said Miss Jenny; and she disappeared 
for a moment to bid him prepare the account and 
order the carriage. 

‘You liked the doctor, didn’t you?’ she asked 
when she returned to the guest, who had now 
seated herself on the bench Captain Frere had 
occupied the previous day, and seemed to be 
gratefully inhaling the fresh autumn air. 

‘I did indeed; he was so kind to me, a 
stranger, and apparently a poor one. He is in 
every respect a gentleman.’ 

‘Isn’t he, now !’ exclaimed Miss Jenny. ‘ More 
so than Captain Frere, to my mind; though, of 
course, the captain’s very well connected. But 
he’s not up to Dr Sewell. And if, as they say, 
Miss Renton could have had either of them—I 
don’t believe it myself—I can’t understand how 
she accepted the captain,’ 

‘What do you mean? What are you saying ? 
The lady had started from her seat and caught 
Jenny’s hand. Her body was swaying with 
weakness, but her voice was firm and imperious. 
‘Tell me what you mean?” she cried again. 

‘Why ! that Miss Renton, the parson’s daughter, 
is going to marry Captain  Frere—There’s 
nothing so wonderful in that, is there ? 

But apparently there was, for the lady’s grasp 
relaxed, and if Miss Jenny had not caught her in 
her strong round arms, she would have fallen to 
the ground. 

Jenny carried her back to her room and laid 
her on the bed she had lately quitted, then calling 
old Margaret to attend to her, she ran herself for 
the doctor. 

‘It’s all my fault !’ she said penitently, when 
she had explained what had occurred, ‘Though 
I don’t see yet why Miss Renton’s marriage should 
upset her so. But it seems to be upsetting every- 
body,’ she added with a glance at P - who had 
winced a little when she spoke of Madge; for 
even in her distress at the strange lady’s danger, 
Miss Jenny was woman enough to feel annoyed— 
‘riled,’ as she phrased it—at Miss Renton having 
won the hearts of both the most desirable men 
in Picton. 

Phili 


hurried to his patient, and having for- 
bidden her to leave her bed for several days, went 


off on his rounds, which this time were to include 


| 
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a journey into the bush that would take two 
days. 

‘I'll see you as soon as I come back to-morrow 
evening, he promised ; ‘meanwhile, you must 
not be guilty of any more such rashness as this 
morning's work,’ 

She smiled, but did not answer, perhaps 
because she was too weak. But when he was 
going, she caught his hand and detained him a 
moment. ‘You have been very kind to me,’ 
she said. ‘Women like kindness ; not girls, per- 
haps—they have never felt trouble, and like a 
man whose manner masters them. But as life 
goes on and sorrows come, one learns to appreciate 
a man who is strong and tender too, You are 
both, and I wish you all happiness. This morn- 
ing, when I meant to go away, I left some money 
for you; but money isn’t happiness, is it? If I 
could only do something to secure that !’ 

‘My dear lady !’ exclaimed Philip, bewildered 
and embarrassed at her words, and so taking 
refuge in professionalism, ‘give me the happi- 
ness of seeing you much stronger when I come 
back, and I’ll ask nothing better. I suppose 
success in our vocation is the best happiness we 
can look for in this life.’ 

The touch of bitterness in his words did not 
escape her; but she said nothing, and he went 
away. 

‘As soon as he is gone, I shall get up and do 
the work that has fallen upon me, and then go 
away. This was her thought; but she was tired 
and languid, and unconsciously let the minutes slip 
away into hours without doing anything. Miss 
Jenny, remorseful and tender, bought her first 
soup and afterwards tea; and as she took each she 
said to herself, ‘I must get up as soon as I have 
finished this;’ and yet lay down again as she put 
aside the empty cup. At length the rays of the 
sun streamed, yellow as bright amber, into her 
room, and she knew that it was waning afternoon. 
Then, with a great effort she rose and put on her 
shabby garments—very slowly, because it fatigued 
her so; and when she was dressed, looked and 
listened from the tup of the stair, to be sure that 
no one was about, to intercept her escape. As it 
chanced, Miss Jenny was out, gone to talk over 
recent events with a friend; old Margaret was in 
the kitchen; and Birch himself was sleeping the 
afternoon sleep of the well-fed and portly within 
the bar; so she was able to leave the house 
unseen. 

Once outside, she hurried—or thought she 
hurried, struggling along at a snail’s pace—to 
Captain Frere’s house. He was not at home, she 
was told in answer to her inquiry; he was at the 
Vicarage ; so she went on there. 

There was no longer any secrecy about Lewis 
Frere’s engagement; Philip Sewell had put an end 
to that. ‘And, my dear, said Mr Renton to his 
daughter, ‘I don’t see why it need ever have been 
concealed. Captain Frere should not have sug- 
gested keeping me in ignorance, and I can’t think 
why you consented. Why did you, Madge ?’ 

*Oh!—I don’t know.’ And indeed Madge did 
not know why she had been glad to say nothing to 
any friend of her proposed marriage ; and still less 
could she have explained why, now that it was 
declared, she felt a little annoyed—with Philip, 
of course. ‘He is so much older than I,’ she 
suggested at last. 


‘That is true ; but it is not a fatal barrier, other 
things being favourable. His position is  satis- 
factory. 1 think he deserves the scriptural detini- 
tion of a ruler, “A terror to evil-doers, and a praise 
and protection to them that do well.” And if 
aes love him, Madge, there’s nothing more to be 
said. 

‘I suppose not,’ she answered dubiously. 

Being thus, to public knowledge, an engaged 
man, Captain Frere was minded to enjoy the 
privileges of his position by spending as much 
time as he could with his betrothed. It is true 
that her society did not seem to give him much 
— He was gloomy; and she, being out of 
1umour herself, though she tried to feel and act 
as the maiden should whom a good man has 
chosen as his wife, ventured to complain of his 
taciturnity. He said that he was thinking of 
‘those two poor fellows ;’ which was a very pretty 
reason, but hardly accounted for his being nervous 
and irritable as well as grave; still less did it 
account for his impatient exclamation when she 
touched on that very subject. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
Madge, don’t talk of that affair, Every one 
has been chattering about it till I am sick of 
hearing of it.’ 

Madge was bewildered and hurt; but, still 
striving to do her duty, like the hero of the thirty 
years’ courtship described by Lewis Carroll, ‘as she 
had read in books,’ she began a coquettish teasing 
about her lover’s beard. It was quite common in 
novels for the heroine to find fault with the way 
her lover parted his hair or with the fashion of 
his collars and neck-ties; and to ask him to 
sacrifice moustache or whiskers for her sake was 
equivalent to the hardest ‘quests’ of the old 
chivalrous days. And surely Frere’s beard was a 
safe subject ! 

But it was not. He nearly lost his temper 
when she suggested that he should shave it off. 

‘To please you! Why should I make a fright 
of myself to please you? You would regret it 
after I had done it. Besides, I am subject to 
colds ; my throat has been weak ever since that 
beastly winter in the trenches, and the beard is 
my best protection.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me that at once?’ she 
asked gently. ‘Of course, I would not have you 
do anything that would hurt you; but I did not 
know that was why you wore a beard. It was 
stupid of me, though; I might have noticed that 
even this mild evening you have your throat 
wrapped up. You caught cold that night you 
were out, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, And that’s another thing I want to 
warn you about. Don’t blazon my comings and 
goings as you have been doing; half my usefulness 
would be gone if people could calculate where I 
had been and where I was likely to go. I didn’t 
want people to know I had been out two nights 
ago, and when Sewell spoke of it I denied having 
gone. Don’t look so con fearfully shocked ; it 
was my duty, you know. And then he came 
down on me with your authority. Don’t go 
chattering in that way again; remember that.’ 

‘I’ll remember,’ said Madge meekly; but she 
could not help feeling that being ‘engaged’ was 
not half so pleasant as her girlish fancy had 
dreamed, And if this was betrothal what would 
marriage be like? Husbands are proverbially not 


more considerate than lovers. She felt depressed, a 
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and sat silent for a moment; and on this silence 
broke the announcement that a lady wanted to 
see Captain Frere. 

‘A lady! What lady? I can’t see her!’ he 
exclaimed abruptly in a harsh voice. Madge 
noticed that his face grew pale, and thought it 
was with anger at this visitant—doubtless some 
one with a legal grievance, and as impatient 
and importunate as claimants mostly are. 

‘I don't know who she is,’ answered the maid 
who had brought the message, in the tone of 
independence which the British domestic assumes 
in the freedom of colonial air; ‘but she says she 
must see you, and won’t be put off. She’s waiting 
at the front door,’ 

‘Yes, I must see you,’ said a voice behind; and 
the strange lady from the inn, who had not waited 
at the door, slipped past the astonished maid into 
the room. ‘I wanted to see you alone, Lewis, 
and to beg you, for honour’s sake—not for mine ; 
I expect no grace from you—not to be guilty of 
the wrong people say you meditate. 1 would 
have spared your good name if I could; but I 
have no time to spare, and perhaps it is just as 
well that this lady should know the truth. She 
must never marry you, Lewis, not though I lay 
dead at your feet, for you are not a man who 
deserves a good woman’s love.’ 

So far, Captain Frere had let her go on because 
he could not find voice to interrupt her; he had 
striven to speak, but the words would not come. 
Now, however, he exclaimed : ‘ Be quiet; go away, 
and [’ll see you elsewhere.’ 

‘T will not go; I must speak now.’ 

He lifted his hand, as if to push her away ; 
but Madge came between them. 

‘Captain Frere” she cried, ‘you shall not 
behave so in this house. Why are you afraid of 
this lady ?—for I can see you are afraid of her,.— 
What is it you have to say to him, madam? Is 
it anything [ may hear?’ 

‘It is something you must hear, Miss Renton— 
you are Miss Renton, I suppose ?—if your happi- 
ness is to be saved. It is, that I am this man’s 
wife.’ 

‘It’s a lie !’ protested the captain. 

‘No lie! Itis the truth. I have the certificate 
here ; thank heaven, I was not weak enough to 


give it up to you when you asked. But I would. 


have kept the promise I made you two days ago, 
when you gave me the money to take me back to 
Melbourne, never to trouble you again, if I had 
not heard that you meant to marry this young 
lady. I could not be a party to that.—Here is 
your money, since I have not kept my word. 

She had spoken feebly, with frequent pauses for 
breath ; but Frere had seemed unable to check 
her words. He read belief in Madge’s face, and 
knew that nothing he could say would win her 
trust again. But when his wife held out a roll of 
bank-notes to him, he struck it angrily from her 
hands. It was not a violent blow, though it came 
from a reckless and revengeful soul; but it seemed 
to have more power than mere physical force could 
account for, for as she received it, Mrs Frere fell 
to the ground. Madge threw herself beside her 
and raised her up, only to see the sad eyes grow 
dull with the film of death. 

‘You have killed her!’ she exclaimed to the 
man who an hour ago had been her lover. Only 
an hour ?—only a few minutes! It seemed a cen- 


tury, or more—a memory of something that had 
occurred in a past life, fresh only in its power to 
shame her, 

‘She was dying; she would have died anyhow— 
why could she not have kept silence !’ he answered 
| With a cold cynicism that sickened her. Then he 
came and touched her shoulder as she bent over 
the dead woman. ‘Madge,’ he said, ‘I swear to 
you that I loved you honestly and truly. I 
thought to get rid of this—barrier ; and if you 
had never known, it would not have mattered to 
ou. 

She did not answer him; but she withdrew 
from his touch with a glance of loathing, and 
rising to her feet, she crossed the room and rang 
| the bell. He saw that all was over for him, and 
as he heard the footsteps of the maid outside— 
' who, having listened at the door to the scene that 
‘had passed, was,now slipping away a short distance, 
_in order to return, as from the kitchen, in an 
| ostentatious fashion—he rushed from the room. 
First, however, he picked up the bundle of notes 
that lay, half unrolled on the floor, and thrust 
them in his pocket. 

If possible, a deeper scorn came over Madge’s 
face. ‘He has time and thought for meanness in 
the midst of his discovered guilt, she said to 
herself. 

Certainly Picton was unwontedly rich in sensa- 
tions just now. The strange lady’s death was the 
climax of all; for though all the circumstances of 
it were not understood, enough had been grasped 
by the eavesdropping domestic to show that there 
was a certain connection between the dead woman 
and Captain Frere, and every one knew that it had 
terminated the recently announced engagement 
between him and Miss Renton. 

Miss Birch was full of the theme, with the 
latest variations, when Philip Sewell came home. 
He had gathered from the old woman who was 
supposed to look after his comfort, only that his 
patient at the inn was dead; for his servant was 
deaf, and being unamiable as well, had often to 
go stinted in the matter of news because no one 
would take the trouble to shout details of local 
events into her ear. Philip therefore heard the 
tale from Miss Jenny, who, having an imagination 
that was shrewd as well as active, and more know- 
ledge of the facts than any one in the town 
besides Captain Frere and Madge, gave him a not 
unfair idea of the state of matters. 

‘There was some connection between that lady 
and the captain,’ said Miss Jenny in conclusion ; 
‘and whatever it was, it has broken off his engage- 
ment to Miss Renton—that seems to be certain,’ 

Philip was silent, filled with many emotions, 
thankful that Madge was not to marry a man 
whose past evidently held something he wished 
hidden, yet uncertain if his thankfulness was 
not vindictive spite. 

‘She left a letter for you, doctor, when she 
meant to go away that morning, before she fainted. 
I forgot to give it you ; here it is,’ 

Philip took the envelope, and on opening it, 
found some unsigned words of thanks and a bank- 
note. 

‘IT don’t want her money, poor creature !’ he 
exclaimed, ‘If she has prevented Miss Renton’ 
—— He stopped, afraid of betraying too much, 
and added : ‘And my fee wouldn’t have come near 
five pounds,’ 
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‘Well, doctor, she meant it for you, so you’d 
best take it, I should say.’ 

The doctor looked dubious, and stood crumpling 
the note between his hands. ‘Did she pay your 
father’s bill?’ he asked finally. 

‘No; she went out, you know, and died at the 
vicarage ; and it seems there was no money found 
on her; at least there’s been no word of any. 
And I don’t suppose father would get much, if he 
asked Captain Frere to pay. Besides, under the 
circumstances, thing ’—— 

‘Look here, Miss Jenny’—Philip jumped at the 
idea that had come to him—‘ you take this towards 
paying what she owed you. It isn’t right that 


your father should lose by this poor lady; my | 


services were very useless, and besides, they ’re not 
solid facts, like the comforts of an inn.’ 

Jenny protested ; but Philip was firm ; and old 
Birch, when appealed to, took a practical view of 
the matter. ‘There was her bed and her food, 
and brandy when she fainted ; and there were 
things that were bought and had to be paid 
for; and there was no reason why he should be 
out of pocket,’ he said. 

So the five-pound note passed into Mr Birch’s 
keeping; and as this was the time when he usually 
took a journey down the country to buy in goods 
for the winter, he took it with a good many others 
to his bank at Melbourne. And here a strange 
thing occurred. Mr Birch was arrested for being 
in possession of one of the notes stolen from the 

olicemen who had been murdered near Picton. 
Gviacabdy, the innkeeper was a careful man, who 
could give an account of all he possessed ; and 
from the entry in his cash-book it was proved 
that the note in question had been given him by 
Dr Philip Sewell, and was the one left to the 
latter by Mrs Frere. Where had she got it? 
Proof, though not suspicion, might have been at 
fault here, if Madge Renton had not come forward 
and told how Mrs Frere had spoken of money 
given her by her husband to buy her off; and 
also how Frere, when leaving the room where 
his wife’s dead body lay, had had forethought 


enough to pick up the notes that had fallen from | 


her hand. It cost Madge much to do this, con- 
scious that thereby she must renew a strain of 
gossip that was torture to her ; conscious, too, of 
Frere’s reproachful eyes, that seemed to plead 
Gloucester’s extenuation of his crimes to Lady 
Anne—‘"T'was for thy sake I did it’ But to 
Madge the plea was worse than useless; she 
remembered too well the worn anguished face 
of the deserted wife who had died in her arms. 

Then the law laid its hand on Lewis Frere; and 
he, seeing that all hope of escape was over, even 
though he had burned the notes he had reclaimed 
from his wife, made cynical, bitter confession of 
his sins. ‘There aren’t many things worth risk- 
ing one’s life for, he said, ‘and a woman’s liking 
isn’t among them.’ When the jailers were cutting 
his hair and beard before putting him in convict 
dress, they found a scar, not yet wholly healed, 
beneath his chin. When asked how it came there, 
he told them that it was caused by a bullet which 
one of the policemen had fired almost at random. 
‘I thought myself lucky then that it only grazed 
me ; I wish now that it had shot me dead.’ 

No one was surprised when, soon after this, it 
appeared that Miss Renton was to go to England 
for a year or two to visit her mother’s relations. 


It was felt to be the best thing she could do— 
to get away from Picton for a time; and friends 
hoped that she would marry at home, and so cet 
over this sad affair, as they called it. a 

Philip Sewell, when he heard the news, debated 
with himself during a sleepless night, and then 
went up to the vicarage. ‘Madge,’ he said, ‘I 
am going to repeat a statement that angered you 
once, and may do so again. I am sure you never 
loved Frere ; but I know that doesn’t prove that 
you love me—I wish it did! 

He paused ; but Madge made no reply beyond 
a blush. 

‘IT had a letter last mail,’ he went on, ‘from an 
old friend, who offers me a chance—a good chance 
—of practice in England. But I like Picton well 
enough, and I am getting on, so I won't accept, 
unless—unless, dear, you will make it worth my 
while to leave Australia by coming with me’ 

Still she said nothing ; but she looked up with 
an expression in her eyes which Philip thought 
justified him in clasping her in his arms; and 
probably he was right. 


UNCOMMON ACCIDENTS. 


A SINGULAR action was tried in the Greenwich 
County Court in March 1888, wherein a widow 
sued a baker for damages, medical attendance, and 
loss of time, from the sticking of a pin in her 
throat. It appeared that the woman purchased a 
Bath bun at the defendant’s shop and went out 
eating it, When she had got half-way through it, 
she felt something stick in her throat, and at once 
went to a house close by and asked for a drink of 
water ; shortly after which the pain became so 
intense that she went to a doctor, who, after 
trying various measures for nearly an hour, suc- 
ceeded in extracting the pin. The baker’s counsel 
submitted that there was no case of negligence ; 
but the judge, after remarking that it was of 
course an unfortunate accident for both parties, 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed and costs, 

| Though this particular accident fortunately did 
_not prove fatal, others of an equally trivial nature 
| have suddenly severed the thread on which the life 
of man hangs. At Macclesfield, in February 1889, 
_ Isabella O'Grady, wife of Frank O’Grady, died of 
a punctured wound received in the chest. While 
playing in Fviction, she commenced some knitting 
while waiting her turn to go on. An actor passed 
her as she sat in the wings, and in order to allow 
him to do so, she stooped forward, when the 
' knitting-needle entered her chest. She finished 
her part ; and medical aid was then called, but the 
case was hopeless from the first. 

In August 1768, a harvest labourer went into 
the Cock and Bell at Romford, Essex, to refresh 
| himeelf after his day’s work. He called for a 
|pint of ale ; but before he had finished it, his 
throat began to swell, and in about two hours the 
poor fellow expired in agony. Upon opening his 
windpipe, it was found that he had swallowed a 
wasp, which had stung him, causing his death. 
| A very similar thing happened in 1760 to a 
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horse, belonging to a farmer named William Cross, 
that had been turned out to grass. In the morn- 
ing he was in perfect health ; but at about five in 
the evening he was observed to give over feeding ; 
and on examination his neck was found to be con- 
siderably swollen. It continued to swell until the 
fourth day, when he died, The owner, anxious 
to know the reason of the animal’s death, caused 
his neck to be cut open, when, to the great sur- 
prise of several spectators, a large adder was 
found in the throat, and the parts all round 
mortified, 

About midnight on August 15, 1792, two fisher- 
men belonging to Hull were employed near the 
Spurn. One of them, named Samuel Sallies, 
having both his hands occupied in drawing the 
net, caught the head of a sole, which was en- 
deavouring to escape through a hole in the net, 
between his teeth—a very common practice among 
fishermen. The fish, making an effort, sprung 
into the man’s throat, who, being thereby rendered 
incapable of erying out to his companion, went 
towards him and made him sensible by signs of 
his melancholy situation. His comrade instantly 
laid hold of the sole’s tail; but not being able to 
extract the body, the man was suffocated very soon 
after reaching their boat. 

The following should serve as an additional 
warning to those who are in the habit of balancing 
themselves on their chair at table. An engraver 
named Wilkins died at Somers Town on the 28th 
of May 1814, in consequence of having fractured 
his skull. He was drinking tea, and, according to 
his usual practice, balancing himself upon the 
hinder feet of his chair, when, losing his equili- 
brium, he fell backward, striking his head upon a 
marble slab. He was picked up insensible, and 
died within four days. 

Another tea-table accident of an extraordinary 
nature befell Dr Hoare, Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and Prebendary of Westminster, As the 
family were seated at their evening meal, one of 
them moved the table upon his favourite cat, 
causing the animal such pain that it flew directly 
at the doctor, wounding him with its claws. The 
—_ thus caused brought about the doctor’s 

cath, 

In May 1769, Mr Amcot, a schoolmaster in 
Seven Dials, in cutting a quill pen dropped his 
penknife. He closed his legs to try and catch it, 
when the penknife pierced his thigh so deeply 
that it killed him, 

In all the cases thus far narrated the cause of 
death was of the most trifling nature, reminding 
us forcibly how ‘in the midst of life we are in 
death” Those that follow, though endorsing the 
ae truth, are remarkable rather for their pecu- 
larity. 

On the 17th October 1814, the neighbourhood 
of St Giles, London, was thrown into conster- 
nation by one of the most extraordinary accidents 
ever recorded. About six oclock in the evening, 
one of the vats in the extensive premises of Messrs 
Henry Meux and Company, in Banbury Street, 
burst; and in a moment New Street, George 
Street, and several others in the vicinity, were 
deluged with the contents, amounting to three 
thousand five hundred barrels of strong beer. 
The fluid in its course swept everything before it. 


Two houses adjoining the brewery were totally 
demolished. The neighbouring inhabitants, all of 
the poorer classes, were nearly all at home. In 
the first-floor of one house, a mother and daughter 
were at tea; the mother was killed on the spot, 
and the daughter swept away by the current. 
The back-parts of the houses of Mr Goodwin, 
poulterer, of the Tavistock Arms, and of Nos. 24 
and 25 Great Russell Street, were wrecked ; and a 
female servant of the Twvistock Arms was drowned. 
In clearing away the debris, nine bodies were 
found, and one poor creature was dug out alive. 
Many cellars were completely inundated ; and 
in some houses the inhabitants only saved them- 
selves from drowning by mounting their highest 
pieces of furniture. 

In November 1815, a melancholy accident hap- 
pened at Waltham Cross, The Boston coach 
—— there for a short time, when the horses 
suddenly turned into a low covered gateway, 
where there was no headroom for the passengers 
on the roof. The consequence was that four of 
them were so completely jammed between the 
coach and the roof over the gateway as actually 
to stop the vehicle. When the sufferers were 
relieved from their unhappy situation, one of 
them was quite dead, and the others were so 
crushed that they survived but a short time. 

After detailing such a category of disasters, we 
may make some amends by relating two instances 
of a more fortunate experience than the last, due 
to the like force of habit in animals. In the early 
part of January 1764, the driver of a stagecoach 
going to Newbury fell dead from his box within 
three miles of that place, but was not missed by 
the passengers till after their arrival, the horses 
having brought them to their inn without any 
stop or accident; a remarkable instance of the 
great sagacity and tractableness of that noble 
animal. 

On the night of October 16, 1813, after the 
Glasgow mail had changed horses at Polmont, the 
guard and coachman being both intoxicated, the 
latter having dropped the reins, in endeavouring 
to recover them fell from his seat, and the coach 

oing over his head, he was killed on the spot. 

Meanwhile, the horses being at full gallop, the 
guard was so perfectly incapacitated that he could 
make no effort to stop them, and they continued 
at full speed along Linlithgow Bridge, till they 
came to the post-office in that town, where they 
stopped without the slightest injury. 

Another curious incident of the old coaching 
days is the following. One day in February 1807, 
as the Liverpool maileoach was changing horses at 
the inn at Monk’s Heath, between Congleton, in 
Cheshire, and Newcastle-under-Lyme, the horses 
which had performed the stage from Congleton 
having just been taken off and separated, hearing 
Sir Peter Warburton’s foxhounds in full ery, 
immediately started after them, with their harness 
on, and followed the chase until the last. One of 
them, a blvod-mare, kept the track with the 
whipper-in, and gallantly followed him for about 
two hours, over every leap he took, until old 
reynard, who was a cowardly rogue, had led them 
round in a ring-fence, and ran to ground in a 
Mr Hibbert’s plantation. The sportsmen who 
witnessed the feat of this gallant mare were, Sir 
Harry Mainwaring, Messrs Cholmondeley, Lay- 
ford-Brook, Corbett, Davenport, Townshend, &c. 
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These spirited animals were led back to the inn at 
Monk’s Heath, and performed their stage back to 
Congleton the same evening, apparently in higher 
spirits for having had a brush after the fox. 


ENGLISH FOLK-RHYMES. 


Encuisu folk-rhymes are very numerous and 
curious. Characteristics of persons and places 
have given rise to not a few which are frequently 
far from complimentary. Weather-lore is often 
expressed in rhyme, and the rustic muse has 
rendered historic events popular, and enabled 
persons to remember them who are not readers of 
books. The lines often lack polish, but are 
seldom without point. 

Amongst the more ancient rhymes are those 
respecting grants of land. The following is a 
good example, and is from Derbyshire : 

Me and mine 

Give thee and thine 

Millners Hay 

And Shining Cliff, 

While grass is green, 

And hollies rough. 
The old story of the grant is thus related. Years 
ago, a member of the ancient family of Lowe 
had the honour of hunting with the king and his 
nobles. Lowe rode a splendid horse, and it was 
the only one in at the death. The king admired 
the animal very much, and the owner presented it 
to His Majesty. The horse ‘mightily pleased the 
king.’ Some little time afterwards, Lowe waited 
upon the king to beg a brier-bed and a watering- 
slace, which were Shining Cliff and Millners Hay. 
The request was at once complied with. The tale 
does not end here. It is related that ‘an envious 
courtier told the king that he did not know what 
he was doing, for what he was giving away was a 
great wood with a large tract of land.’ Upon this, 
Lowe said to His Majesty: ‘King or no king ?’— 
‘Why, king, Lowe. Adding with promptitude : 
‘The brier-bed and watering-place are thine :’ 
the rhyme above quoted being given as the title 
for the grant. 

It is asserted that Athelstan granted the first 
charter to the ancient borough of Hedon, York- 
shire, in these words : 

As free make I thee 
As eye see or ear hear. 


It is said a similar charter was granted by the 
same king to the neighbouring town of Beverley. 
An old, old Norfolk rhyme says: 
Rising was a seaport town, 
And Lynn it was a wash ; 
But now Lynn is a seaport town, 
And Rising fares the worst. 
It is said at Norwich : 


Caistor was a city ere Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Caistor stone. 


‘About half-way between Curbar and Brompton, 
to the right of the turnpike leading from Barlow 
to Sheffield, writes William Wood, ‘there is, far 
on the moor, a very level flat piece of ground, 
near a mile square, most remarkable for its bogg 
nature, so much so that it is dangerous to cross, 
or at times to approach. Here, before the Roman 
invasion, says the legend, stood a town or village, 
the inhabitants of which lived, according to 


Diodorus Siculus, in small cots or huts built 
of wood, the walls of stakes or wattles, like 
hurdles, and covered with rushes or reeds. These 
dwellings, with their inhabitants, were swallowed 
up by one of those convulsions of nature so 
destructive at times to the habitations of man- 
kind.’ Respecting Leech Fend and Chesterfield 
are the following lines current in Derbyshire ; 


When Chesterfield was heath and broom, 
Leech Fend was a market-town ; 

Now Leech Fend is all heath and broom, 
And Chesterfield a market town. 


Respecting Nertoun, a Somersetshire village, 
near ‘Taunton, is this couplet : 


Nertoun was a market-town 
When Taunton was a fuzzy down. 


A Scottish rhyme says : 


York was, London is, 
And Edinburgh will be 
The biggest of the three. 


Says a popular English rhyme : 


Lincoln was, London is, 
And York shall be 
The fairest city of the three. 


In the days of old it was the practice to allow 
the wives of the Lord Mayors of York to retain 
by courtesy the title Lady for life, and this 
custom gave rise to the following couplet : 


The Lord Mayor’s a lord but a year and a day; 
But his Lady’s a lady for ever and aye. 


Few English towns have made greater progress 
than the thriving port of Hull. Its prosperity 
was predicted long ago : 


When Myton is pulled down, 
Hull shall become a great town, 


As a matter of history, it may be stated that when 
the town was threatened by Charles I., a number 
of houses in Myton Lane, as well as the Charter- 
house, were laid in ruins by Sir John Hotham, 
governor of Hull, so that they might not give 
‘shelter to the Royalists. Ray refers to this 
‘ couplet, and, in error, calls Myton, Dighton. 
Selling church-bells has given rise to satirical 
rhymes. Here are three Lincolnshire rhymes on 
this topic : 
The poor Hatton people 
Sold the bells to build up the steeple, 


The next says : 


Owersby’s parish, 
Wicked people, 

Sold their bells to Kelsey 
To build a steeple. 


It is stated in the third: 


Poor Scartho people, 
Sold their bells to repair the steeple. 


About 1710, the spire of Arlesey Church, 
Bedfordshire, fell down, and it is believed the 
bells were broken. The metal was sold to a 
distant parish to raise money to rebuild the spire, 
and until the year 1877 only one small bell was 
suspended in the steeple to call the inhabitants to 
the house of prayer. The transaction gave rise 
to the saying : 


Arlesey, Arlesey, wicked people, 


Sold their bells to build their steeple. 
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About half a century later, a similar accident 
occurred at Welstead, and the bishop granted a 
license to sell three of the bells, to enable the 
parishioners with the proceeds to restore the 
tower. It gave rise to a taunting distich similar 
to the one at Arlesey. 

On the walls of the Newington Church, London, 
in 1793, was written a rhyme anent the rebuild- 
ing of the church without a steeple and selling 
the bells: 

Pious parson, pious people, 

Sold the bells to build the steeple ; 

A very fine trick of the Newington people, 
To sell the bells to build a steeple. 


Rhymes on steeples are very common ; perhaps 
the best known is the one on Preston, Lancashire : 


Proud Preston, poor people, 
High church and low steeple. 


In a somewhat similar strain is the one on Bowness- 
on- Windermere : 


New church and old steeple, 
Poor town and proud people. 


Lincolnshire rhymes are very numerous, and a 
complete collection would almost fill a book. 
Here are three : 


Gainsbro’ proud people 
Built a new church to an old steeple. 


According to the next: 


Luddington poor people 
Built a brick church to a stone steeple. 


A question is put and answered thus : 


Boston ! Boston ! 

What hast thou to boast on ? 
High steeple, proud people, 

And shoals that souls are lost on. 


The village of Ugley, Essex, supplies a satirical 
couplet : 
Ugley church, Ugley steeple, 
Ugley parson, Ugley people. 


An old triplet describes the characteristics of 
three church spires thus : 


Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength, 
King-Sutton for beauty. 


Almost every district furnishes examples of bell 
rhymes. We give one example, and it is from 
Derbyshire : 


Crich two roller-boulders, 
Wingfield ting-tangs, 
Alfreton kettles, 

And Pentrich pans, 
Kirk-Hallam candlesticks, 
Cossall cow-bells, 

Denby cracked puncheons, 
And Horsley merry bells. 


It is very generally believed in Derbyshire that 
the town of Alfreton was once the stake at a 
game of cards—‘put,’ and that the loser exclaimed 
on the cards being dealt out: 


If I have not an ace, a deuce, and tray, 
Farewell, Alfreton, for ever and aye. 


Hall, near to Alfreton. It is related by Mr E. 
Kirk, a Lancashire folklorist, that the owner of a 
large farm in Goosnargh, called Landscales, staked 


There is a similar couplet respecting Carnfield | 


his land at a game of ‘put.’ He received his three 
cards, which were a tray, a deuce, and an ace, and 
he put—that is, struck the table with his fist, in 
proof of his resolution to abide by the issue of his 
cards. His opponent had two trays and a deuce. 
The farm was consequently lost, and its owner 
exclaimed ; 


Ace, deuce, and tray, 
Landscales, go thy way. 


A Derbyshire rhyme refers to the inhabitants 
of four places as follows : 


Ripley ruffians, 
Butterly blocks, 
Swanwick bulldogs, 
Alfreton shacks. 


Equally severe is the following on the people 
of the villages between Norwich and Yarmouth : 


Halvergate hares, Reedham rats, 
Southwood swine, and Cantley cats, 
Acle asses, Moulton mules, 

Blighton bears, and Freethorpe fools, 


Of Derbyshire folks it is said : 


Derbyshire born and Derbyshire bred, 
Strong in the arm, but weak in the head. 


We next give two Kentish rhymes: 


Sutton for mutton, 
Kerby for beef, 

South Darve for gingerbread, 
Dartford for a thief. 


This is complimentary : 


Snglish lord, German count, and French marquie, 
A yeoman of Kent is worth all three. 


It is said of Herefordshire : 


They who buy a house in Herefordshire 
Pay three years’ purchase for the air. 


Says a Gloucestershire rhyme : 


Blest is the eye 
Betwixt Severn and Wye. 


In the same shire is the next couplet : 


Beggarly Birley, strutting Stroud, 
Hampton poor, and Painswick proud, 


Many more rhymes similar to the foregoing 
might be given, if space permitted; but we have 
only room for a few more examples, and they 
will relate to the weather, An old distich says : 


When clouds are on the hills, 
They ‘ll come down by the mills. 


Another rhyme states : 


When the mist comes from the hill, 
Then good weather it doth spill. 
When the mist comes from the sea, 
Then good weather it will be. 


In Worcestershire there is a saying : 


When Bredon Hill puts on his hat, 
Ye men of the vale, beware of that. 


Says a Yorkshire rhyme : 
| When Oliver’s Mount puts on his hat, 
Scarbro’ town must pay for that. 


| In the same broad shire is a similar couplet: 


When Ingleboro’ wears a hat, 


Ribblesdale ’ll hear o’ that, 
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When clouds are observed on Masson, at Matlock, 
Derbyshire, the people say : 

Masson top has got a cap, 

And Darley Dale must pay for that. 


It is said of Dunkrey, Somersetshire : 


When Dunkrey’s top cannot be seen, 
Horner will have a flooded stream. 


DEODAND. 


‘Verpict—Accidental death. Deodand 20s. and 
the gun forfeited.’ Thus ran the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury on July 14, 1818, just seventy years 
ago, on the body of a gardener, named Saunders, 
who had come by his death through the acci- 
dental discharge of a spring-gun at Tottenham ; 
a common enough verdict even such a short time 
back ; and yet how few people now living know 
the word deodand, much less could explain its 
meaning. The law of deodand, which was an 
English one, and unknown in Scotland, was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 1846. The 
practices relating to it were sufficiently curious to 
justify narration. 

The derivation of the word is obvious, from the 
Latin Deo dandus, ‘given to God,’ and was used to 
denote the particular thing or unreasonable crea- 
ture which was the immediate cause of a person’s 
death, which had to be forfeited to the king, as 
God’s executor, and sold, the proceeds being 
applied tou pious and charitable uses under the 
direction of the High Almoner. Its original 
purpose would seem to have been as an expiation 
for the souls of those snatched away by sudden 
death, and for the pacifying of God’s wrath in the 
case of any misfortune by which a Christian came 
to a violent end without the fault of any reason- 
able creature, 

The first portion of the law, which we may 
term the statical portion, had reference to deaths 
caused in some manner by a stationary object ; as, 


deodand was held to be due on account of an 
infant not yet arrived at years of discretion, as 
such a one was presumed to be incapable of actual 
sin, and consequently not in need of propitiatory 
masses, But in the case of an adult, the hayrick, 
tree, or whatever else it might have been, was 
invariably forfeited, as, according to the belief of 
the founders of the English law, every adult was 
considered to die in actual sin. One authority 
puts it thus : ‘The deodand is to be sold, and the 
— distributed to the poor, for the soul of the 
sing, his ancestors, and all faithful people departed 
this life.’ It mattered not whether the owner 
were concerned in the killing or not. Even if 
one man shot another with a stranger’s pistol, the 
pistol was looked upon as an accursed thing ; and 
the grand-jury would find ‘that the shot was 
delivered from Mr So-and-so’s pistol, value five 
shillings and sixpence, and that the king, or his 
grantee, may claim the deodand ;’ and it was no 
deodand unless presented by such a jury of 
twelve. 

The second or dynamical portion has reference 
to a person killed by something that was in 
motion, as, for instance, being run over in the 
street, ‘Omnia que movent ad mortem sunt 


infant or adult, both horse and cart would have 


for example, a fall from a haystack or a tree. No | 


been forfeited, in order to punish the owner in 
some measure for his negligence. Nor is this the 
only country in which such penalties have been 
exacted ; for we find, among the various laws laid 
down by Moses in the twenty-first chapter of 
Exodus, that ‘if an ox gore a man or a woman 
that they die; then the ox shall be surely stoned, 
and his flesh shall not be eaten ; but the owner of 
the ox shall be quit’ Among the Athenians, 
also, anything that crushed a man to death was 
either exterminated or cast out of the dominions 
of the republic ; and another of our ancient laws, 
which compelled the filling in of a well in which 
any one had been drowned, in presence of the 
coroner, has its counterpart in the twenty-first 
chapter of Exodus, verses thirty-three and thirty- 
four, where we read, ‘And if a man shall open a 
pit, or if a man shall dig a pit, and not cover it, 
and an ox or an ass fall therein ; the owner of the 
pit shall make it good.’ 


There is one peculiar distinction between, as | 
we have termed them, the statical and dynamical | 


portions of this law, which is this: In the latter, 
the thing was forfeited in its entirety, whereas in 
the former sometimes only in part. A couple of 
simple illustrations will render this more clear. 
Suppose a man to be run over and killed by a 
loaled wagon ; horse, wagon, and load were all 
held to bear a share in the responsibility, and were 
consequently forfeited ; but if a child died from 
falling, say, from the wheel of a standing cart on 
which it was clambering, that one wheel only was 
deodand. 

The law, moreover, applied only to accidents on 
land, not to those on the high seas, since these are 
without the jurisdiction of the common law ; but 
in a case of drowning from a vessel in fresh water, 
both vessel and cargo were liable to forfeiture. 

There only remains one other peculiarity to 
mention, and this with regard to ownership, 
which was undoubtedly unjust. Did a person 
die from the effects of an accident within a year 
and a day of such accident—whatever had caused 
it, ox, horse, cart, pistol, &c., was deodand. Even 
if in the meantime the article had changed hands, 
the present owner was forced to give it up. 


LAST WORDS. 


You can write down sweet words in a letter, 
And try to send love by the post ; 
You can tell me how vastly ’tis better 
To have played the game Love, though we’ve lost. 


You say you are wretched without me ; 
Have you ever thought what I endure ? 
The sickening pain—ah ! don’t doubt me— 

Which not even your presence could cure. 


For you know that our passionate yearning 
Can never be satisfied here ; 

In the leng lane of Life, there’s no turning 
That I see, which will bring us more near. 


By one act of folly once parted, 
We must live out our lives, you and I; 
And though we are both broken-hearted, 


deodanda ;’? and in such a case, be the victim 
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Let us whisper, good-bye, love, good-bye. . 
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